CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS
child's impulse-life and desires, performing them and fulfilling
them through his phantasies. From reality, to which it is more
or less apparently well adapted, the child takes only as much as
is absolutely essential. Therefore we see that a number of
difficulties arise at periods in the child's life when the demands
of reality become more urgent, as for example, when school is
begun.
I have already mentioned that this mechanism, the flight from
reality, is to be found at work in all types of development, but
that the difference is chiefly a question of degree. Where some of
the factors which I mentioned as determining the development
of the obsessional neurosis are at work, besides other special ones,
we see this flight from reality developed to a dominating extent,
and preparing the basis for a psychosis. We can sometimes
perceive these factors in some child who on the surface makes
rather a normal impression, often not showing more than a very
intensive phantasy-life and capacity for playing. The mechanism
of escaping from reality and falling back on phantasy is connected
with another very usual form of reaction on the part of the child:
namely its ability to comfort itself constantly for the frustration
of its desires, proving to itself again through its play and its fancies
that all is well and will be well, This attitude in children is very
apt to give the impression to adults that the child is much happier
than it actually is.
To come back to little Gerald. His happiness and liveliness
were partly designed to hide his anxiety and unhappiness from
himself and others. This changed very much through analysis,
which helped him to rid himself of the anxiety and to substitute
a much better-founded contentment for this partly artificial one.
It is in this respect that analysis of normal children finds its
greatest opportunity. There is no child without difficulties, fears
and feelings of guilt, and even when these seem to be of small
importance, they cause much greater suffering than would appear,
and are in addition the early indication of much greater disturb-
ances in later life.
I mentioned in the case of Peter that the feeling of guilt plays
a great part in the compulsion to repeat forbidden acts again
and again, although in time these acts assume quite a different
character. One may regard it as a rule that in every so-called
'naughty' child the desire to be punished is at work too. I should
like to quote Nietzsche and what he called his 'pale criminal'; he
knew much about the criminal driven by his sense of guilt. Here
we corne to the most difficult part of my paper: the problem of
what development these fixations have to undergo in order to
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